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The Victory Payroll Tax 


Affects credit 


unions 


em- 


with paid 


ployees who receive $12 weekly or $624 
yearly, Watch your step—it’s complicated ! 


HE provisions of the Victory 
Payroll Tax become effective 
January 1, 1943 
Credit unions now paying social 
ecurity taxes on their payrolls will 
receive notice from the nearest col- 
lector of internal revenue explaining 
the tax. Credit unions not on that 
list—and this includes all Federal- 
chartered credit unions—will receive 
no notice. You can get in touch with 
your nearest revenue collector for all 


the information you want and for cer- 
tain forms that you are going to be 
using a lot. Meanwhile, 
general idea: 


here is the 

Every credit union and every State 
credit union league is responsible for 
collecting this tax for the government 
if it has one or more employees re- 


ceiving $12 a week, or $52 a month, or 
$624 a year. 

The first $12 is not taxed. Every- 
thing above that sum is. The employ- 
er (credit union) must keep two sets 
of records—one for each employee 
showing how much he is paid each 
payday, one for each employee show- 
ing how much tax is collected from 
his paycheck. The employer must 
withhold from the employee’s pay 5 
per cent of everything over $12 a 
week; once each three months the 
money withheld from the employees 
must be turned over to the revenue 
office. 

This tax must be collected from the 
employees every payday. With each 
quarterly payment to the collector of 

(Continued on page 22 


Few CU Salaries Frozen 


The wage-freezing order does not mean that 


credit union employees can’t get 


HE freezing of wages by govern- 
ment not apply to 
credit unions hiring eight or fewer 
employees. In other words, a credit 
union with fewer than nine employees 
may raise wages as it wishes without 
special permission 
Credit 


leagues, 


order does 


State 
may 


credit 
grant 


unions, union 


etc., increases 
when employees number more than 
eight—-but 


tions 


subject to certain condi- 
1. If the changes proposed are in 
with 
agreements or 


established wage 
rate schedules 
and are made as a result of individual 
promotions or indi- 
vidual merit estab- 


accordance 


wage 


reclassifications, 
increases within 
lished rate ranges, operation of an 
established plan of wage increases 
based upon length of service. For such 
increases, no approval need be se- 
cured. 

2. If the change is to be made in 
the salary of a person in a bona fide 
executive position. He must be a per- 
son whose primary duty is “the man- 
agement of the establishment in which 
he is employed or of a customarily 
recognized department or subdivision 
thereof,” he must customarily hire 
and fire or make recommendations 
relating to hiring and firing, he must 
be compensated at the rate of $30 a 
week or more. Permission for the in- 
crease must be obtained from the 


2 


raises. 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
3. If the wage increase is proposed 
for the purpose of rescuing employ- 
ees from difficulties due to rising 
costs of living; in other words, to 
(Continued on page 22) 


W ar De partment Urges CU’s 
For Civilian Employees 


Civilian employees of the United 
States Army are being officially en- 
couraged by the War Department to 
organize their own credit unions at 
army posts. 

The Credit Union National Associa- 
tion is cooperating with the War De- 
partment to bring about rapid organ- 
ization of credit unions to serve the 
civilian personnel. 

“The Secretary of War’s Council on 
Civilian Personnel,” said an official 
memo to civilian personnel officers, 
“has considered and approved the de- 
sirability of encouraging the establish- 
ment of employee credit unions and 
the participation of civilian employees 
therein as a means of providing a se- 
cure repository for employees’ sav- 
ings and for the purpose of affording 
the opportunity to civilian personnel 
to obtain financial assistance at rea- 
sonable interest rates.” 

Attached to the memorandum were 
several pages of fundamental informa- 
tion about credit unions. 
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January is the month when most credit unions in the 

United States hold their annual membership meetings. 

This is an important annual meeting period of credit 

unions, since today most people are adjusting them- 

selves to war conditions and will need credit union 
service more than ever before. 





What Is a Credit Unton? 


LETTER carrier in a middle- 
western city applied to his 
credit union one day not so long 

ago for a $200 loan. On his applica- 
tion he wrote To pay bills. 

The treasurer remarked casually 
that if he had any more bills to pay, 
it might be wise to borrow more and 
pay them all off. It then came out that 
the letter carrier owed not $200 but 
$2,000. He was in debt for furniture, 


in the United States are doing for their 
members. Close to four million aver- 
age Americans belong to these credit 
unions, scattered through all the 
States of the Union. They have found 
that by their own cooperative efforts 
they can provide credit for themselves 
at low rates; that credit unions make 
it possible for people to save who have 
never saved in their lives before. It 
is estimated that until credit unions 


dental bills, hospital ex- 
penses, jewelry, a vacuum 
cleaner—just about 
everything a man can be 
in debt for. To put it 
baldly, he was in up to 
his neck and worried sick. 
But the treasurer ap- 
proached the letter car- 
rier’s creditors. By prom- 
ising them immediate 
cash payment, he was 
able to secure discounts 
of 30 per cent on $1,000 
of the debt. The other 
creditors agreed to hold 
off while the letter carrier 
was getting straightened 
out. He borrowed $700, 
paid off the first thousand 
in debts (saving $300) and 
settled down to the job 
of paying off the credit 
union. Today he is well 
on his way to solvency. 
This is a simple story, 
typical of what most of 
the 10,000 credit unions 
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Do you know — 


That you can have more than one loan at a 
time in your credit union? 

That you can save regularly in your credit 
union in sums as small as 25 cents a week? 

That it is unusual for a credit union to turn 
down a loan application? 

That most credit unions admit to membership 
the immediate families, including children, 
of members? 

That most credit unions can legally lend up to 
$2,000 to any member? 

That a credit union is specifically permitted 
by law to make any loan that will help the 
borrower? 

That it is better to take a large loan and clean 
up all obligations than a small one to take 
care of a few? 

That interest rates at loan companies average 
three times as high as at your credit union? 

That your credit union probably has bor- 
rowers’ protection insurance, paying off the 
loan if the borrower dies or is disabled? 
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came along, 85 per cent of the Amer- 
ican people were not able to borrow 
except at high rates. Eighty per cent 
of the people were without savings ac- 
counts. Even our present 10,000 credit 
unions with 4,000,000 members have 
not solved the problem, but they are 
showing the way to its solution as 
clearly as can be. 

What is a credit union? Call it a 
club, if you wish—a club in which peo- 
ple save money and borrow money. 
It is hard for the average person to 
save a large amount of money for 
emergencies, but in groups average 
people can save enough to help those 
among them who need to borrow. 
Even saving 25 cents a week, a group 
of people can soon pile up enough to 
take care of their emergency needs. 


T doesn’t take too long to build up 

. some working capital, and once that 
has been accomplished, the possibili- 
ties for doing good are something to 
make you stop and think. Common- 
place enough are the stories about 
people who have been in debt beyond 
any hope of getting out, to be saved by 
a credit union loan. There is a rural 
credit union in California that has 
loaned money to twenty families of 
migratory Okies, helping them settle 
again on the land. Many credit union 
treasurers will tell you stories about 
members who confessed that until a 
credit union loan got them out of the 
grips of commercial lenders, they were 
looking forward to nothing but death. 

A surprisingly large number of peo- 
ple have been burned at one time or 
another by the sinister characters who 
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live off the average 
man’s debts. Take 
the credit union 
member who spot- 
ted an ad in a news- 
paper—"“Bring yout 
financial 
to me.” 


problems 
It had been 
placed there by an 
attorney, who of- 
fered to straighten 
out the affairs of 
people being har- 
assed by creditors 
The member called 
on the attorney and 


membership. 


efforts. 








Freedom from Worry 


is one of the greatest benefits of credit union 


venient place to save; it is a steady rock on which 
to lean in emergency. Credit unions have helped 
thousands of people to their feet—by their own 
Not for profit, not for charity, but for 
service. That’s why the credit union is Democ- 
racy in Action. 


Your credit union is a safe, con- 








confessed that he 
owed a total of 
$1,000, The attorney informed him 


that the fee would be 10 per cent. This 
seemed reasonable; the debtor signed 
a note for $1,100 and promised to bring 
in his pay check every week. 

Meanwhile the contacted 
the man’s creditors and got them to 
settle for 25 cents on the dollar. He 
paid them a total of $250 and pocketed 
the remaining $850, which he collected 
from his victim’s, pay check. The de- 
luded credit union member paid off his 
$1,100 note in time, but eventually dis- 
covered that his credit had been 
ruined with all the merchants in town. 

When the credit union treasurer 
heard about this case, it was too late 
to help the member. But a sign was 
put up in the credit union office—“We 
will act as your salary adjustment at- 
torney.” Other members were warned 
of the practice. 

When people who have been over 
the bumps discover the credit union, 
often a remarkable loyalty results. 
They find that the credit union does 
not oversell them; that it tries honestly 
to help them solve their problems in 
the most economical way; that it 
doesn’t get hardboiled when they un- 
avoidably miss payments on their 


Greetings! 


From Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 


attorney 


I have long been familiar with the 
credit unions and feel they are an 
important factor in any community. 
They not only encourage people to 
save money, but they lend money to 
people who are in need. 

Today more than ever it is impor- 
tant to encourage people to save for 
the after-the-war period, now that 
wages are high. The money saved 
now will help to sustain peacetime 
production when people again can 
buy certain consumer goods not now 
available. 

I have always approved cooperative 
effort and this is one of the coopera- 
tives which serve an excellent pur- 
pose. 


loans; that it will take a chance on a 
well-meaning member whose affairs 
have got out of control. 

This loyalty produces some good 
stories too. One day last year an Illi- 
nois credit union got a telephone call 
from a town thirty miles away. It 
was the police calling. “There’s a car 
parked on the street here,” said the 
police, “with a sign on it saying it be- 
longs to you.” Naturally, the credit 
union treasurer was mystified. In- 
vestigation showed that the car had 
belonged to a member of the credit 
union; he had skipped town to avoid 
his creditors, but he had left his car 
to satisfy his debt to the credit union. 

Like a club, a credit union elects 
officers from the membership. They 
serve, for the most part, without pay. 
Overhead is low. Consequently it is 
possible for a credit union to lend 
money at 1 per cent per month on un- 
paid balances (the commonest rate) 
and to pay comfortable dividends on 
savings (the average has been about 
5 per cent). 


CREDIT union is easy to run. It is 
organized to serve a particular 
group: people working for the same 
employer; people who are members of 
the same church, labor union, frater- 
nal order o* cooperative society: peo- 
ple who live in the same small com- 
munity. Membership is open to all in 
the group, regardless of race, color or 
creed. This fact, too, helps reduce 
operating expenses, since no investi- 
gation of members is necessary in 
connection with loan applications. 
Credit union earnings are used to 
defray expenses, to set up a reserve 
fund against uncollectible loans and 
to pay dividends on savings accounts. 
Losses in credit unions have been re- 
markably low, averaging about one- 
tenth of one per cent. Money saved 
in the credit union is safeguarded by 
incorporation under State or Federal 
law; by regular audit of the books by 
State or Federal authority; by bond- 
ing all officers who handle money; by 
a supervisory committee elected from 


the members to check the books at 
frequent intervals. 

Other officers elected by the mem- 
bers include a board of directors, 
which varies in numbers and a credit 
committee, to pass on loan applica- 
tions. Frequently an educational com- 
mittee is appointed by the board of 
directors to keep members informed 
about their credit union and to ac- 
quaint eligible non-members of their 
opportunity. All these officers report 
at least once a year to a membership 
meeting. 

There is nothing very new about 
credit unions. Too often members are 
not aware that credit unions have a 
long history. The first were organized 
nearly a hundred years ago in Ger- 
many, followed by others in Italy, 
France, Spain, Russia, Belgium and 
the Scandinavian countries. Now 
there probably isn’t a country in the 
world that doesn’t have some form of 
credit union—often called cooperative 














Credit Unions 
in the United States 
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banks, people’s banks, cooperative 


credit associations and so on. Gener- 
ally speaking, credit unions in other 
countries have been thought of mainly 
as a way of supplying credit to farm- 
ers: only in North America has there 
been a large development of credit for 
urban consumers. 

The first credit unions in the United 
States were chartered in 1909. Growth 
has been steady ever since, despite 
depressions and wars. Liquidations 
occur from time to time, when fac- 
tories close and members move else- 
where, but even in such circumstances 
loss of money has been infinitesimal: 
compared to bank losses and commer- 
cial failures, the credit union record 
is bright indeed. This reputation for 
safety, plus the fact that credit unions 
have helped so many people in the 
last thirty-three years, has caused 
many leaders in business, labor, agri- 
culture and religion to endorse credit 
unions. 


A credit union, it should always be 
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Farmers, milkmen, factory workers and letter 


remembered, is primarily a coopera- 
tive association of people who want 
to help each other out. It can rescue 
its members from high-rate money- 
lenders, it can save money for its 
members in many minor transactions, 
it can serve as a helpful adjunct of a 
church, farm community or labor 


Six Ways 
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carriers are only a few of the occupational groups for which many successful credit unions 


have been organized. 


union, it can offer social activity and 
an outlet for the creative ability of its 
members. A well-knit credit union, 
with active members and sympathetic 
officers, can help its members through 
almost any emergency: sickness, un- 
employment, crop failure, strikes, dis- 
asters. 


Credit Unions are in the WAR 


1. War Bonds. A large percentage 
of credit unions are selling War Bonds 
and Stamps. A larger percentage are 
investing credit union funds in War 
Bonds. At State League meetings 
last spring large sums of credit union 
money were invested—half a million 
at the meeting of the Connecticut 
League, half a million at the Ohio 
League meeting, to name only two. 
At the meeting in May of the Credit 
Union National Association over a 
million pledged. Many credit 
unions are cooperating with employ- 
ers’ payroll deduction programs. Even 
in post offices, where bonds and 
stamps are regularly sold to the pub- 


was 
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lic, employees’ credit unions are 
handling sales to members, relieving 
the stamp window of some of its bur- 
den. 

2. Taxes. Come March, a lot of 
people are going to find themselves 
short of cash. Loans for taxes will 


PLEDGE YOURSELF 10 BUY 


x * » 
* x 


. * 


U.S. WAR BONDS REGULARLY 





help in many cases. These loans are 
not going to save anybody from the 
painful necessity of parting with real 
money in the long run, but they will 
make income adjustments easier. This 
adjustment should be made as painless 
as possible for those of us who have 
to keep our minds on our work. 

3. Thrift. There are people who 
will be able to save money during the 
war. If you have any money left 
after paying taxes and putting 10 per 
cent into bonds, you should try to 
something for emergencies. It 
is not a good idea to plan on cashing 
in your War Bonds for emergencies; 
the government doesn’t want this to 
happen. Save, instead; or take a 
credit union loan. But, in any case, 
plan for the year ahead. And plan a 
little for after the war—will you have 
your job then? Will you need money? 

4. Credit. Loans for many pur- 
poses play an important part in main- 
taining morale, keeping people's lives 
running smoothly and _ increasing 
production. A worried worker is an 
inefficient worker. Loans for medical 
expenses are exempt from govern- 
ment regulation. Loans to pay off old 
bills are the better part of wisdom. 
Loans for vacations may rehabilitate 


save 





workers tired out by working over- 
time. Loans for home remodeling 
may help ease the housing problem 
in your area. 

5. Soldiers and their dependents. 
Credit unions generally are waiving 
interest on loans made to soldiers dur- 
ing their period of service. Most 
credit unions are trying to keep an 
eye on the dependents of men in the 
service; when the wife and children 
are in need, the credit union can help 
out. Credit unions have helped the 
women at home find work, have made 
them loans for training in 
work. 

6. Solving employees-relations 
problems. In a prominent American 


defense 


shipyard there is no credit union. 
Men who come to work after being 
unemployed for a time need money; 
they ask for pay advances and are 
told the company can’t grant them. 
So they quit, are paid for their two 
or three days’ work and apply for 
work al! over again. This process 
costs the company $107 per man, but 
there is still no credit union there. 

In a certain bomber plant in the 
middle west, there is a credit union. 
New employees are permitted to bor- 
row immediately for the purchase of 
tools and living expenses. There is 
no quitting and rehiring process here. 
The credit union has solved a pro- 
duction problem. 


How a Credit Union Loan Is Made 


HE officers of the credit union 

who are responsible for approv- 

ing applications for loans are the 
members of the Credit Committee. 
They are elected by the members. It 
is recommended that they be average 
members—not former bankers, not 
supervisory executives, but rank-and- 
file members of the credit union with 
complete understanding and sympa- 
thy for the borrower's needs and feel- 
ings. 

When a member wants a loan, he 
goes to the credit union office and asks 
the treasurer or employee for an 
application form. Under present war- 
time regulations, certain other forms 
must be signed for many loans. Some 
loans, however, are wholly exempt 
from wartime regulation: loans for 
more than $1,500; loans for agricul- 
ture or business purposes; loans se- 
cured by a first mortgage; loans to 
finance or refinance the construction 
or purchase of a complete building 
(house, garage, etc.); loans to pay off 
loans with life insurance companies 
when secured by the cash surrender 
value of the policies involved. No 

other statement need be signed in 
' applying for these loans. 

Certain other loans are partly ex- 
empt from government regulation: 
loans for medical, dental, hospital, 
funeral or educational purposes. In 
applying for these loans, the borrower 
must sign a simple form certifying his 
purpose for borrowing. These loans, 
too, can be made on the old basis; they 
are not restricted. 

On all other loans, a Statement of 
Borrower must be signed, indicating 
whether the money is wanted for the 
purchase of such things as automo- 
biles, radios, vacuum cleaners and so 
on. All these loans must be paid in 
twelve months. Your credit union 
treasurer can tell you details. 

You should remember that these 


government rulings apply to all agen- 
cies that lend money. The credit union 
does not set terms of repayment that 
are more severe than can be obtained 
elsewhere. On the contrary, the credit 
union is still the best place to borrow, 
because of its lower interest rates and 
for a number of other reasons. 


Character is your best security in 
applying for a loan. The basis of the 
credit union is the character of its 


members, and how good this security 
is, is indicated by the fact that credit 
union losses average one-tenth of one 
per cent. In other words, for every 
$1,000 loaned by credit unions, $1 is 
not repaid. When you consider the 
many reasons why people do not re- 
pay loans—sickness, unemployment, 
unexpected financial emergencies—the 
factor of dishonesty becomes extreme- 
ly unimportant. The average member 
is honest: this fact, and this fact alone, 
has made our 10,000 credit unions pos- 
sible. 


OST credit unions are permitted 

by law to make loans of $100 
without other security than the signa- 
ture of the borrower. In some States 
credit unions are permitted to lend 
$300 on this basis. The commonest 
forms of security used for loans of 
larger amounts are co-signers, chattel 
mortgages on furniture or other prop- 
erty, wage assignments, life insurance 
policies, credit union shares. It isa fact 
that many seasoned credit unions have 
operated for years without collecting 
from co-signers, taking cases to court 
or writing off bad loans. 


This is true in spite of the fact that 
it is unusual for a credit union to re- 
fuse a loan application. 


Few State laws limit the size of 





Christmas presents 
Wedding presents 
Church contributions 


House 

Farm 

Summer cottage 
Share in business 
Car 

Radio 

Furniture 


Vacation 
Visit distant friends 
Emergencies: 

Medical 

Funeral 

Help friends, relatives 





Reasons for Saving 
in your credit union 


There are two kinds of saving: temporary and permanent. We save 
to provide for emergencies and old age; we also save to be able to buy 
something at a later date. Our saving program should provide for both 
these purposes. Here are some of the things you may want to save for: 


* 
Buy: 


Many of these purposes are also good reasons for borrowing, of course. 
This is obviously true in emergencies; it is obviously true when borrow- 
ing makes possible a cash purchase involving a cash saving. 


Gifts to charities 
Taxes 
Decorate, remodel, repair house 


Household equipment 

Work equipment 

Books 

Musical instrument 

Sporting goods (golf, 
fishing, etc.) 

Better, longer-wearing clothes 


hunting, 


Look for new job 

Get married 

Buy War Bonds 

Education for children 

Get rid of that worried feeling 
Provide for old age 
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loans a credit union may make. Usual 
credit union loans vary in size from 
$5 to $1,000. The amount of money a 
credit union has to work with some- 
times limits the size of individual 
loans; credit unions do not lend more 
than 10 per cent of their total assets to 
any individual. But when credit 
unions are big enough, it is common 
for them to lend as much as $2,000 to 
an individual. Some lend more. 

On loans that are regulated by the 
government as a wartime measure, 
repayment must usually be made in 
12 months. The minimum monthly 
payment must be $5. On other loans, 
most States do not limit the length of 
time the borrower may take to repay. 
Probably the average limit placed by 
credit unions is 24 months. When the 
war is over and government regula- 
tions of credit is no longer necessary, 
we may expect all loans to go back to 
the old basis. 

It is with regard to delinquent bor- 
rowers that you find one of the great 
differences between credit unions and 
other lending agencies. The credit 
union is owned by the members and 
exists only to help them. When they 
are in debt and for some good reason 
cannot meet their payments, the credit 
union takes a sympathetic position. All 
it wants to know is where it stands 
and that the borrower honestly wishes 
to repay his loan. The government 
regulations, incidentally, make allow- 
ances for borrowers who have run 
into hardship; a special form is avail- 
able for these cases, which entitles 
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FEDERAL 
CREDIT UNION 


There are several credit unions or- 
ganized in settlement houses (above). 
Not too unfamiliar to many credit 
union treasurers is the midnight 
telephone call (right) when some 
member is rushed to the hospital. 


the credit union to relax 
terms that have proven to be 
too hard on the borrower. 
Another outstanding dif- 
ference between the credit 
union and other lending 
agencies is the fact that 
many credit unions insure 
their loans against the death or dis- 
ability of the borrower. This means 
thet if the borrower dies or is dis- 
abled, his loan is paid by CUNA 
Mutual Insurance Society, an insur- 
ance company owned by the credit 
union movement. Widows, children, 
co-makers, collateral and_ credit 
unions are thus protected against un- 
pleasantness and hardship. There are 
4,019 credit unions taking advantage 
of CUNA Mutual’s insurance program. 
Loans made by a credit union are 
confidential. If you borrow from an 
outside agency, the chances are ten 
to one that the lender will call your 
employer to check up on you. But the 
credit committee of your credit union 
already knows you; your loans can be 
granted without investigation. True, a 








handful of your fellow members know 
you have borrowed: the treasurer and 
the credit committee. But your em- 
ployer does not, unless you decide to 
repay by payroll deduction. This most 
people prefer not to do. 

Of course, some credit unions fall 
short of this outline in various ways. 
Credit union officers are human beings 
and make mistakes. The purpose of 
your annual meeting is to review the 
credit union’s year. If you have any 
complaints to make against your credit 
union, if you think it falls short of 
what it should be, your annual meet- 
ing is a good place to speak your mind. 
Do it in a nice way, for after all most 
of your officers are serving without 
pay in a sincere effort to do a good 
job. 








‘The story 
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Raiffeisen organized the 
first credit unions in Germany in 
1848 to help poverty-stricken peas- 
ants. His “people’s banks” spread all 
over rural Europe 
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At about the same time, Herman 
Schulze-Delitsch began organizing 
another type of credit union to serve 
small business men and craftsmen in 
German cities. 


of Credit Unions 
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Alphonse Desjardins, Canadian 
newspaperman, brought the credit 
union idea to Quebec in 1900. A cred- 
it union, he said, is an association 
of men, not of dollars. 




















Edward A. Filene, Boston mer- 
chant, believed so much in credit 
unions that he underwrote the Credit 
Union National Extension Bureau, 
now the National Association. 
























































Roy F. Bergengren, manager of the 
Bureau, secured the passage of many 
state credit union laws and a national 
law. He organized credit unions in a 
number of states. 


As credit unions spread over the 
country, it was discovered that the 
average man is honest! Consumer 
loans began to be considered “safe” 
and interest rates were pushed down. 
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The big difference between credit 
unions in the United States and in 
Europe is that here most have been 
organized for groups of industrial 
employees. 


The first credit union in the U.S. 
was organized in 1909; now there are 
10,000 in the country, with 4,000,000 
members. Assets now amount to 
$400,000,000. Truly “people’s banks”! 








Today the credit union, with its 
philosophy of service to members 
and self-help, with membership 
open to all, stands as a great symbol 
of the democracy we're fighting for. 
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These Are the Evils 


that credit unions protect you against 


VERY now and then some district 

attorney, journalist or social 

worker gets interested in loan 
shark and finance house racketeers. 
An investigation results; sordid, sen- 
sational facts are uncovered; right- 
minded people throw up their hands 
in horror; shocking articles and books 
are written. Then the storm blows 
over and the racketeers go back to 
work. 

The first line of defense against 
finance house racketeers is the credit 
union. No amount of investigation or 
legislation makes a dent in the prob- 
lem. But credit unions can put them 
out of business—have put them out of 
business. 

Here are some cases that have been 
verified. All of these have been writ- 
ten up before. Most of them are taken 
from court records. 

7 * * 

Leane Zugsmith, reporter on the 
New York newspaper PM, writes up 
the case of Mrs. Adelaide Carson, 
Brooklyn, New York. 

Mrs. Carson’s husband is hospital- 
ized. Five children live with her. One 
son works as an usher in a movie 
house, making $16 a week. One daugh- 
ter works as a waitress and makes $40 
a month plus maintenance. 

Early in 1939 Mrs. Carson bought 
a davenport, a chair, a gas range and 
some linoleum. The price quoted to 
her was $37.89. She signed some kind 


Greetings ! 


From Philip Murray 
President, CIO 


The Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations is dedicated to the improve- 
ment of the conditions of people 
throughout the United States, both 
when working on the job and when 
functioning as citizens in the com- 
munity. We are passing through days 
of great changes of which the war is 
a profound and far-reaching symp- 
tom. It is apparent to all intelligent 
and sensitive people that the war is 
but part of a tremendous effort of 
men to eradicate wrong and injustice 
and establish decency in our affairs. 
It is imperative that the labor move- 
ment strive unremittingly toward 
those ends and that it favor always the 
achievement of social reforms through 
peaceful accommodation with other 
groups in our national life. The credit 
union movement in the United States 
and other countries has made a sig- 
nificant contribution to the welfare of 
working people. It has to some de- 
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of paper with a lot of small print, and 
in fourteen months she had paid off 
the debt. So she went to the same 





friendly service!” 


store and made a down-payment of 
$2 on a radio which was priced at 
$69.95, plus $7 in carrying charges, 
$1.40 for sales tax and $1.40 in other 
charges. The total cost was $77.75. 
Her children thought the radio was 
too expensive, so Mrs. Carson went 


gree freed them from the intolerable 
impositions of banks and small loan 
companies which have taken advan- 
tages of workers’ necessities. It has, 
further, subjected to democratic con- 
trol some of the lines of finance and 
credit by which the workers are 
bound. For all such reasons the 
movement justifies our warm support. 


From Rev. James Myers 
Industrial Secretary 
Federal Council of Churches 


There is not too much fun for most 
people in “thrift” or “saving,” but in 
building and operating credit unions, 
one is sharing in a far more significant 
enterprise. He is helping to build 
democracy—to share in the initiation, 
development and control of his own 
economic life! This brings to one 
new dignity and self-respect. It is 
enormously worth doing as a part of 
the larger cooperative movement in 
which all groups can cooperate for 
peaceful social progress and for the 
fulfillment of democracy in all phases 
of human life. 


back to the store and got a table model 
priced at $39. The weekly payments 
were not reduced, but of course the 
total price was. 


Unfortunately the set didn't work 
very well. A service man from the 
store told them it was on account of 
the street cars in front of the house, 
but other radios in the same apart- 
ment house seemed to behave all 
right. Then one day Mrs. Carson dis- 
covered the same set in another store 
selling for $19.50. 

She went back to the store and com- 
plained. She said she was willing to 
forget the money she had paid them, 
but she wanted them to take the set 
back. They said they wouldn't; they 
said they had a chattel mortgage on 
her furniture and she would have to 
pay or else. 

This came as a complete surprise 
to her. She hadn’t known she was 
signing a chattel mortgage. In a few 
days she was served a summons. It 
seemed she owed the store $43.55 with 
interest. Then she got two form let- 
ters: one said her son’s pay would be 
garnisheed, the other said they were 
going to seize her belongings and auc- 
tion them off. 

The records of the 1st District Mu- 
nicipal Court, Brooklyn District, show 
that a judgment was entered against 
Mrs. Carson and a garnishee on her 
son’s wages, despite the fact that her 
son had never signed anything. 


ca a . 


William Trufant Foster, author of a 
pamphlet called Instalment Selling- 
Pros and Cons, tells this one. 


John Burton, a porter in New York 
City, was broke. His rent was over- 
due, but he had to have a new suit. 
Somebody in the street handed him 
an advertising card that said, “Three- 
piece suits. Tailor-made. Nothing 
down. Easy payments.” 


Mr. Burton got the suit. He signed 
a paper with the usual small print. In 
addition there were some blank spaces 
on it which were filled in later. It was 
a $17 suit, but Mr. Burton discovered 
that carrying charges brought the 
price up to $38. When he protested 
about this, he was told that the paper 
he had signed was an assignment of 
wages. “If we file this with your em- 
ployer,” he was reminded, “you'll lose 
your job.” 

* * * 


A housewife in an eastern city, re- 
ports Maxwell S. Stewart in his 
pamphlet Credit Unions—the People’s 
Banks, was induced to borrow $50 
from an illegal lender. The interest 
agreed upon was $10, or 20 per cent 
per week. At the end of the first week 
she was unable to pay, and the debt 





rose to $60. At the end of two weeks 
she owed $72 

The lender encouraged her to bor- 
row more. Then he began to put pres- 
sure on her to pay off. In desperation 
she withdrew illegally from 
brother’s saving account. She 
forged $2,500 worth of postal certifi- 
cates belonging to her mother. 


money 
her 


At the end of two years she had paid 
$4,395 on actual borrowings of $250, 
and she still had not paid off the prin- 
cipal when she was arrested by Fed- 
eral authorities for forgery 


7 * * 


Or take the case reported by 
Maurice M. Goldman in his book, You 
Pay and You Pay. When Mr. Gold- 
man was investigating loan rackets as 
district attorney in Massa- 
chusetts, a woman came to him with a 
complaint. Call her Mrs. Hughes. 

She had been left a widow with a 
daughter to support. She borrowed 
$300 from a licensed loan company in 


assistant 


1929 to pay for her daughter’s college 
tuition 

In the ten years following she paid 
the loan company $2,212. Mr. Gold- 
man went accounts and 
couldn't tail of them. 

He asked her, “Did you ever at any 
one time owe the company more than 
$300?” 


Her answer was positive. “Never.” 


over her 


make head or 


“Did you ever pay off your loans?” 
“Once I got the balance down to 
$50.” 

“But you owed, on an average, much 
less than $300.” 


“Oh, ves.” 


“Let’s assume that you owed the 
company $300 all the time. That 
means, that at an interest rate of 36 
per cent, you should have paid in ten 
years, $1,080 in interest at the very 
most. And yet you've already given 
them $2,212. Even if the company has 
been adding interest on interest, the 
result couldn't possibly be that high.” 

She said, worriedly, “They still keep 
asking me for money. They’ve still got 
a mortgage on all my furniture.” 

It is some consolation to report that 
the license of this company was sus- 
pended by the Massachusetts bank 
commissioner 


* 7 . 


Here are some of the general find- 
ings of these writers: 

The records of the Municipal Court 
of the City of Minneapolis disclosed 
that from January 1, 1937, to Novem- 
ber 1, 1938, 1,845 suits had been in- 
stituted by loan sharks against bor- 
rowers. Investigation disclosed that 
interest rates varied from 33 per cent 
to 1,353 per cent, with an average of 
218.4 per cent. 
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The licensed small loan companies 
admit that they earn from two to four 








Voice 


in the management of your own 
money is what you get in your 
credit union. You put your own 
money in it; it is loaned by offi- 
cers elected by you to your own 
friends, acquaintances, fellow- 
employees. And your annual 
meeting is a chance to raise your 
voice in support of policies 
which satisfy you, in opposition 
to policies which seem against 
the best interests of the mem- 
bers. That’s why the credit union 
is Democracy in Action. 











times as much as is considered a fair 
rate of return from a public utility. 

If you don’t know what you're sign- 
ing when you buy on the instalment 
plan, don’t be surprised if it turns out 


to be: a wage assignment, a contract 
to be filled in later by the seller, a 
phony insurance contract, a “receipt” 
that is really a note, an add-on con- 
tract that pledges all your property for 
one small purchase. 

Twenty-five out of thirty-two in- 
stalment houses questioned by the 
Chicago Better Business Bureau re- 
fused to show their rate charts. 

Some instalment houses advertise 
merchandise that they do not intend 
to sell. 

Some are in business to 
profit out of repossessions. 

Some get friends and relatives of the 
buyer to sign “references” that turn 
out to be wage assignments. 

All instalment houses mislead their 
customers as to the true rate of in- 
terest. 


make a 


* * al 


If you are interested in reading the 
publications from which this material 
is taken, you can get it from CUNA 
Supply Cooperative, Madison, Wis- 
consin. Here are the titles and prices: 

Hard Times with Easy Payments, 
by Leane Zugsmith. 47 pages. 10 cents. 

Loan Sharks and Their Victims, by 
William Trufant Foster. 31 pages. 10 
cents. 

Credit Unions—the People’s Banks, 
by Maxwell S. Stewart. 31 pages. 10 
cents. 

You Pay and You Pay, by Maurice 
M. Goldman. 322 pages. $2.50. 


Do Credit Unions Encourage 
Unnecessary Borrowing? 


OR a long time now, the Credit 

Union National Association has 

been urging credit unions to keep 
their money loaned out to members. 
This is sometimes misunderstood. 
Some people occasionally get the im- 
pression that the National Association 
wants money to be loaned out just for 
the sake of earning interest; that bor- 
rowing is being urged more than 
thrift; that members are being encour- 
aged to borrow against their best in- 
terests. 

This is not the point. The credit 
union is a thrift agency as well as a 
credit agency. The habit of regular 
saving is as important as it ever was. 
Credit unions should encourage their 
members to save by every means pos- 
sible; they should use life savings in- 
surance, they should not permit low 
dividends to influence them to limit 
savings, they should feel that they are 
not doing their full job if a high per- 


centage of savings accounts are in- 
active. 

The reason why the Credit Union 
National Association urges credit 
unions to lend out their money liber- 
ally is this: most credit union mem- 
bers are still in debt to outside agen- 
cies. They are paying higher rates 
than they should. They are loaded 
with old debts that are a menace and 
a cause of worry. They buy things on 
the instalment plan that could be 
bought cheaper for cash. Loan sharks, 
high-rate lenders and_ instalment 
houses have made this country a coun- 
try of borrowers; few credit union 
members realize as yet just how much 
their easy borrowing habits cost them. 

If the members of your credit union 
all came to the credit union whenever 
they needed money—whenever they 
were behind in paying their bills, or 
bought automobiles, or bought furni- 
ture, or borrowed for medical ex- 
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Credit Union 


Education 


is the active concern of many credit union officers. 
Most credit unions feel a keen desire to bring the 
credit union’s services to as many as possible. 
toward reminding 
members of the many ways in which the credit 
union can be useful, for members often tend to 
forget the savings possible through specific credit 
Posters, leaflets, notices on bulletin 
boards are only a few of the means by which this 
The Credit Union National Associa- 
tion maintains an educational service 


Further activity is directed 


union loans. 
job is done. 


credit unions with this work. 


penses—they would quickly discover 
for themselves how much borrowing 
costs, even at low credit union rates. 
They would learn to compare costs of 
credit. They would think about the 
cost of credit whenever they assumed 
a debt. Planning their expenses would 
be an easier job for them, and a valu- 
able educational job would be dene. 

Let us consider for a moment the 
kind of loans that a credit union 
makes. 

In the first group we may put emer- 
gency loans. Sudden, unexpected ex- 
penses appear: for an operation, a 
hospital bill, a funeral, a dental bill, 
a wedding, an automobile accident, an 
accident at home, or something of the 
sort. It is well if we have saved money 
for such emergencies, but most of us 
don’t. The expense must be met, and 
a loan is completely justified under 
such conditions. 
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In the second group we may put the 
consolidation of old debts. We have 
borrowed somewhere else to meet an 
expense, perhaps from a_ high-rate 
lender, and find the interest charges 
are higher than we realized. We have 
borrowed on a life insurance policy 
and now realize that our life insurance 
is inadequate to protect the family. 
We have put off paying bills, and now 
we are threatened with garnishee pro- 
ceedings, or having the lights and gas 
turned off. Bill collectors begin to 
make life unpleasant; we worry and 
do badly at our work. Something must 
be done to straighten out the mess, 
and a credit union loan is completely 
justified. The more we borrow and 
the quicker we clean up the mess, the 
better off we will be. 

In the third group we may put loans 
to purchase things that will help us 
make more money or save more 





scans ae 
money 
model 


If by borrowing money to re- 

the house and rent the 
floor, we can increase our income, a 
loan is justified. If we need money to 
buy a few more cows or a tractor t 
the income from our farm, 
a loan is justified. If we need money 
to feed livestock until we can sell at 
the best possible price, a loan is justi- 
fied. 
life insurance premiums by paying a 
large sum now, a loan is justified. If 
in the purchase of furniture or a 
watch or a refrigerator, it is cheaper 
to borrow from the credit union and 
buy for cash, a loan is justified. 


top 


increase 


If we can save money on ou! 


In the fourth group we may put 
loans for purposes which are not 
strictly necessary—in other words, 
loans where the borrower does not 


actually save money. If you borrow 
for a vacation, or to buy a car when 
you can get along without one, or to 
buy new curtains for the living room 
when the old ones could be used for 
another year—then is the loan justi- 
fied? This is the type of loan that 
causes most of the argument. 


LL you can say about these loans is 
that in almost any purchase you 
are confronted by the same dilemma 
Which is worth more to me, the money 
or the thing I am buying? Is it worth 
while to buy a book? Is it worth while 
to serid my kids to college? Is it worth 
while to have an attractively furnished 
house? Is it worth while to go to the 
movies or the football game? 

Nobody can decide this but the 
man who pays the bills. You cannot 
decide for Bill Smith, I cannot decide 
for Pete Williams. It may seem to me 
that Pete Williams’ son will waste his 
four years at college. It may seem to 
you that Bill Smith would be better 
off planting a garden than going to the 
football game. But we do not know 
the inside of Bill Smith’s mind or Pete 





Williams’ mind; we do not know how 
much satisfaction he gets out of the 
things he does with his money. It’s 
his money, it’s a free country, and 
intil we decide that somebody should 
run this country down to the last 
nickel spent for chewing gum, we have 
to let Pete and Bill make their own 
choices 

We have a right to argue with Pete 
and Bill, of course; we can tell them 
we think they spend their money fool- 
ishly, at the risk of getting our noses 
punched. But the money is theirs, the 
credit union is theirs, and they have a 
right to learn their own lessons in their 
own way. Without that right, democ- 
racy doesn’t mean anything. The only 
limit we can place on their right to do 
as they please is at the point where 
the rest of us begin to pay for Pete 
and Bill’s liberty: at the point where 
Pete and Bill are drug fiends and a 
public nuisance, or where they are 
drunken drivers smashing up other 


pec ple S Cars. 


Now we can say to our borrowers: 
Alex, I don’t think you should take a 
vacation this year. Fred, I don’t think 
you should send your boy to college. 
Anita, I don’t think you ought to 
marry that no-good. George, I think 
you spend too much money on clothes. 
But if we do, what do we accomplish? 
Will Alex decide not to go on a vaca- 
tion? Certainly not; he will borrow 
money somewhere else, he will resign 
from the credit union, and he will tell 
all his friends that the credit union 
is no good. Fred’s boy will go to col- 
lege, George will go right on spending 
a lot of money for clothes, and Anita 
will marry that no-good in spite of hell 
and high water. 

And if a borrower comes in and 
says, I’ve got a lot of debts with loan 
companies, what are we going to say 
to him? We could say, Max, we al- 
ways thought you were a horse’s neck 
and now we know it. How do we know 
we'll ever get our money back from 
you? When we say that, we have done 





with financial conditions. 


1940, we give them. 


Suicides from Financial Worries 
Financial worry is a common reason for suicide. It is interesting to 
look at the suicide rate over a period of years and see how it fluctuates 
Figures for New York State and the nation 
show the same trends, but since New York figures are available through 


Suicides per 
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financial troubles.’ ” 





The course of the depression is clearly charted in these figures. 

How many of these suicides were speculators jumping out of high 
buildings, there is no way of knowing. Plenty of them, however, were 
average people deep in debt and with no apparent hope of getting out. 
Occasionally, according to the records of CUNA Mutual Insurance So- 
ciety, a credit union member commits suicide; it is frequently just after 
having taken out a small loan when the real need was for a big one. 

In general, however, credit unions have relieved a tremendous num- 
ber of members of financial worries. Significantly, a report on employee 
thrift plans prepared by the National Industrial Conference Board re- 
marks, “An employee who is harassed by debts and is being pressed 
for repayment of loans is in an unfortunate state of mind, which is re- 
flected in his attitude toward fellow employees, the company and his 
work. One company cited several instances ‘where employees seriously 
contemplated suicide as a release from mental torture brought on by 
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about as much damage to a man as 
we can possibly do. Max has swal- 
lowed his pride; he has admitted to 
himself that he was a horse’s neck to 
get so mixed up; he has laid his cards 
on the table—and we have kicked him 
below the belt. 


If we accept Max, refrain from lec- 
turing him, lend him a hand, wish him 
well, nine times out of ten we have 
helped a decent man get back on his 
feet. Maybe one in ten will get back in 
the same mess all over again—very 
well, we have set up a reserve fund 
to take care of people like that. If we 
can help nine out of ten to get back 
on their feet, we have done more for 
our country and our fellow men than 
most Congressmen you could name. 


But if we throw Max out, if we tell 
him we're not interested, what have 
we done? Very likely, we have thrown 
him to the wolves. Credit union mem- 
bers, if they know this sort of thing 
is going on, cannot be proud of their 
credit union. It is easy to wash your 
hands of another man’s problems; 
there is not even a law that says that 
you have to throw a rope to a drown- 
ing man. All the same, we know what 
we think of the man whose slogan is, 
Kick him again, he’s down. 


NFORTUNATELY, people are al- 
ways making mistakes. We all re- 
ject good advice, we all try to keep up 
with the Joneses in one way or anoth- 
er, we drink when we shouldn’t, we eat 
too much, we fail to allow for unex- 
pected expenses, or we buy neckties 
that we don’t dare to wear. The credit 
union is there to keep our mistakes 
from costing us too much. God willing, 
we learn by our mistakes. Certainly 
we don’t learn from other people’s. 
Certainly we don’t learn by shutting 
ourselves up or turning our lives over 
to somebody else to run. 


And getting around at last to the 
subject of thrift, it must be pointed 
out that you can make as many mis- 
takes by being too thrifty as by being 
too extravagant. We all know the 
newspaper story about the street beg- 
gar who lives in rags and dies of mal- 
nutrition, only to leave behind a trunk 
full of dimes. We all know people who 
deny themselves a rich life for the 
sake of a rich bank account. It is not 
thrifty to starve your body or starve 
your mind. 


Most of us can save a little. Few of 
us can save a lot. For our own peace 
of mind, we are wise to save what we 
can. But when to save, like when to 
borrow, is a problem every man must 
solve for himself. It is to the credit of 
credit unions that many members are 
saving a quarter a week who never 
saved before. In many cases, members 
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have to borrow to clean up old obliga- 
tions before they can start to save. 
Some day, perhaps, the members of 
your credit union will be completely 
out of debt and saving regularly. 


Meanwhile, however, your credit 
union should be encouraging thrift and 
encouraging loans as best it can. It be- 
longs to its members, and it’s there to 
help them. 


Your Budget and Your Debts 


HE toughest thing about budget- 

ing is taking care of expenses 

that you didn’t expect. If you 
have eighty dollars to spend and forget 
that some of it has to go for an old bill, 
you easily spend the eighty dollars for 
rent, food, clothes and something-or- 
other that the kids have been needing 
for a long time. Then the old bill 
comes up, and you’re stuck: no money 
left. 

Everybody knows that an emer- 
gency hospital bill knocks your budget 
cock-eyed. But most of us don’t real- 
ize how smaller bills, accumulated 
over a period of time, put off and ig- 
nored, suddenly stick up their heads 
as a group and get tough. The first 
time some men find this out is when 
their paycheck is garnisheed. Then 
hell pops. 

Occasionally a credit union member 
comes into the credit union office with 
a judgment breathing down his neck. 
He owes money to a dozen different 
credit-sources. He starts to figure out 
how much he owes. Two hundred here. 
Three hundred there. Sixty the other 
place. The treasurer is safe in saying, 
“There must be an extra two hundred 
somewhere that you've forgotten.” 
There always is. 

Forgetfulness is what does it. Some 
of us forget because it’s the human 
thing to do. Some of us forget because 
we don’t dare to remember. Some of 
us forget because there are so many 
things we want to buy, so many things 
the family needs, that we can’t bear to 
see them go without. 

It’s safer to remember. 

Debts in the long run must be 
treated as fixed expenses. You can 
postpone them for a while, but even- 
tually they catch up with you. The 
safest way to treat them is like rent 
and taxes, assuming you can pay your 
debts without somebody starving to 
death. In almost any case, your credit 
union can help you pay them off— 
generally on better terms. There have 
been a lot of cases where a member 
has taken all his debts into the credit 
union, and the treasurer has per- 
suaded the creditors to settle for less 
than the face value of their claims in 
return for cash. Creditors are often 
not as tough as they act; they get 
tough because they figure they are 
competing with each other and the 
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toughest man will win. When they 
realize, however, that the debtor is 
making an honest effort to pay them 
all off, they will frequently give him 
a hand. 

But there is another way in which 
you benefit from consolidating your 
debts in your credit union. It makes 
your debts easier to remember. Owe 


friendly reminder system. Credit 
union members are honest. 

Most of us never work out realistic 
budgets. Most of us want too many 
things too badly. It can be done, how- 
ever, and if you are interested enough 
to try it in a fairly painless way, here's 
the way. 

Don’t make yourself a budget. Don’t 
try to guess how much you spend for 
things. You know already how much 
you spend for rent, electricity, heat. 
Don't write them down and pretend 
you have a budget. 

Instead, carry a little notebook in 
your pocket and keep track of every 
cent you spend. Do it for three months. 
Have your wife do the same thing. 
Break it up any way you like, but keep 
it as simple as possible. Perhaps these 





Question 1. A two- 
ton load of coal could be 
bought for $26 cash, or 
$28 on time. If bought 
on time, the down pay- 
ment would be $7, and 
$7 would be paid at the 
end of each two-week 


period thereafter. What was the 
rate? 


Question 2. A furniture store ad- 
vertised: “No Carrying Charge.” 
The price of a sofa was $90, to be 
repaid in 10 monthly installments 
of $9. Though the salesman insisted 
that there was no charge for credit, 
still he conceded that cash custom- 
ers were given a 10 per cent dis- 





Can You Answer These? 





count. Based on the 
true cash price, what 
was the cost rate? 


Question 3. A den- 
tist in a Massachusetts 
city advertised that his 
service could be ob- 
tained on a budget plan. 
Certain bridge work, for example, 
could be bought for $5 down and 
$5 a week for 10 weeks. The cash 
price for the same work was $40. 
What was the charge for the budget 
plan? 


Question 4. How much could you 
save on each of these by borrowing 
from your credit union? 

Answers on page 22. 








money to twelve sources and you are 
bound to get mixed up, forget, get in 
difficulties. Owe money to one source 
and it is easy to remember. You can 
make a place in your budget—or in 
your paycheck—for paying off your 
debts. Your credit union should re- 
mind you in a decent sort of way 
whenever you fall behind in your pay- 
ments; if it does, you are safeguarded 
against letting your debts all pile up 
toward the day when it will be hard 
to pay them off. Credit unions don’t 
as a rule get tough with delinquencies 
when there is any reasonable excuse; 
if yours does, go to the annual meet- 
ing and vote in a new set of officers. 
On the other hand, if your credit union 
just lets delinquencies go without 
mentioning them, it is just piling up 
interest charges and doing its mem- 
bers what looks like a favor but may 
really be damaging. Delinquencies 
have never been a problem for any 
credit union that worked out a 


headings will be enough: Food, Hous- 
ing, Operating, Furnishings and 
Equipment, Clothing, Health, Educa- 
tion and Leisure, Personal, Automo- 
bile, Savings. Put your poker and 
liquor expenses anywhere you want, 
but be sure to put them down. Wheth- 
er or not you think you spend too 
much money for some things and not 
enough for others, at least know where 
your money gees. You may be more 
right about the way you spend your 
money than you think you are. 


F you keep track of expenses in 

this way for three months or more, 
you won’t need any more help. You 
will have a budget. You will know 
where your money goes; you will see 
automatically where you aren’t allow- 
ing enough; you will see where it 
would be easiest to cut down. 

There’s the catch. A budget means 
cutting down on something. 

But that’s not the whole picture. A 
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budget really means getting the most 
for your money. It may mean cutting 
down on one thing, but only in order 
to get more of something else. Maybe 
May- 
you too 
Maybe you're dis- 
satisfied because you haven’t enough 
money for entertaining your friends 


you're paying too much for rent 
your automobile 
much to operate 


be costs 


A budget doesn’t force you to change 
your habits. It makes 
you 
You make your own choice 


it clear 
between 


just 


what have to choose 


HE chief thing that is cut down in 

any workable budget is Worry. 
When we keep ourselves in a state of 
uncertainty about whether we have 
enough money to meet expenses, there 
is always a little worry in the back 
of our minds. A minor crisis suddenly 
bigger than it is. A whole 
week is spoiled by an unexpected ex- 
We talk to ourselves. We get 
behind in our work, or sloppy. Noth- 
ing plays so much hell with your 
budget as slipping your arm in be- 
tween a belt and a drive wheel. 


seems 


pense 


And the first step toward security 
is wrapping up your debts in a bundle 
and turning them over to the credit 
union. Where there are debts, they 
must be under control or the budget 
won't mean a thing 

There are several advantages to 
kind of budgeting. One is, it 
doesn’t take any time. Instead of sit- 
ting down for a dreary evening with 
sheets of paper and pencils, you note 
down each expense as you pay it. You 
will find that you do your thinking as 
you go along. Some day you may want 
to sit down with paper and pencil, but 
it will be because you feel like it, 
knowing that all the material is or- 
ganized in your notebook and in your 
head. 


this 


Most budgets fail because we don’t 





>, who contributed 
I toward the or- 
f credit unions in the 
i in a speech to 
Union League in 





“We know our object. It is demo- 
cratic finance. It is the use of the 
power of money and credit by the 
people in their own cooperative or- 
ganizations, in such a way as will 
serve the interest of all the people 
best.” 











allow ourselves enough margin for the 
unexpected. We put ourselves down 
for too much rent, payments on loans 
and so on. Then when taxes begin to 
mount, there isn’t anything left. We 
never get around to buying as much 
insurance as we'd like to have, or we 
buy so much that we find it hard to 
meet the payments. Get your expenses 
down on paper, and you'll find you 
know where you're going. A budget 
doesn’t force you to do anything you 
don’t want to do; it isn’t a strait- 
jacket; it just shows where you've 
been, where you are and where you're 
going to be. You make up your own 
mind what you want to do about it. 





January 23, 1943 
Annual meeting, North Carolina 
Credit Union League (including 
Central Credit Union), O. Henry 
Hotel, Greensboro. 


January 24, 1943 


Annual meeting, Utah State Credit 
Union League, Hotel Utah, Salt 
Lake City. 

January 28, 29, 1943 
Quarterly meeting, Board of Di- 
rectors, CUNA Supply Coopera- 
tive, Indianapolis. 

January 30, 31, 1943 
Winter meeting, Executive Com- 


mittee, Credit Union National 
Association, Chicago. 





Coming Events 


February 13, 1943 
Annual meeting, Maryland Credit 
Union League, Belvedere Hotel, 
Baltimore. 


February 13, 14, 1943 
Quarterly meeting, Board of Di- 
rectors, CUNA Mutual Insurance 
Society, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


March 5-7, 1943 


Annual meeting, Kansas Credit 
Union League, Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, Kansas City, Kan- 
sas. 


March 13, 14, 1943 


Annual meeting, Nebraska Credit 
Union League, Hotel Castle, Omaha. 
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Greetings! 


From James G. Patton 


President, National Farmers Union 


The Credit Union movement in the 
United States is one of the outstand- 
ing self-help developments of our 
generation. The Credit Union move- 
ment has given new life and vigor and 
certainly new hope to millions of peo- 
ple who otherwise would never come 
to feel that they could do things for 
themselves and that they had a part 
in the total scheme of things. 

The Credit Union is one of the self- 
help devices which has probably more 
educational value than any other 
single type of cooperative activity. 

The vehicle of the Credit Union 
makes it possible to bring about social 
reform on a day to day basis among 
people and with people and for people 
otherwise almost unheard of in a 
world of present-day confusion. 

In behalf of the National Farmers 
Union, I wish to express the appre- 
ciation of the working farmers of 
America for the splendid work of the 
Credit Union National Association. 


Loren Gilbert Appointed 
By Wisconsin League 


Loren Gilbert of Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, has been appointed managing 
director of the Wisconsin Credit 
Union League, replacing Norman 
Tracy, who has 
enlisted in the 
United States 
Army. 

Mr. Gilbert has 
been full-time as- 
sistant treasurer 
of two prominent 
Madison credit 
unions—the State 
Capitol Em- 
ployees Credit 
Union and the 
Madison School 
Employees Credit 
Union. 

He has served on the board of 
directors of the League and has been 
especially active in the Madison 
Credit Union Chapter. He was presi- 
dent of the chapter during the drive 
for funds for Filene House, projected 
headquarters for the National Asso- 
ciation. 

He is married and has one child. 





In the Army Now 


Harry Jackson, National Director 
of Credit Union National Association 
from California, now Captain in the 
Army Air Corps. 
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OUR credit union, your landlord, 

your insurance company and even 
government tax bureaus would have 
to make special concessions to you if 
you were drafted. You don’t have to 
meet payments on loans, insurance 
policies, taxes or mortgages while you 
are in the army. Most credit unions 
are also voluntarily waiving interest 
on loans. Legally, you cannot be 
charged interest on loans in excess of 
6 per cent for the period of your 
service—unless (and this unless ap- 
plies to most of these exemptions) 
your income is not substantially re- 
duced when you enter the armed 
forces. 


Loans are frozen 
for the period of 
your service. Your 
co-makers are re- 
lieved of their re- 
sponsibility until 
you return. Prop- 
erty on which you 
have given a chattel 
mortgage may not 
be seized except 
with court permission, and the court 
may appoint an impartial committee 
to see that the property is sold at a 
fair price. Your family and relatives 
are free of responsibility for your 
debts. However, if your income while 
in the army or navy is not less than 
before, you must go on making pay- 
ments if the creditor insists and gets 
a court order. 

Leases may be canceled without 
penalty when you are called up. If 
your rent is not more than $80 a 
month, your family is permitted to 
go on living on the premises for 90 
days without paying rent after you 
have notified the landlord. If your 
landlord blows up about this, tell him 
he can get a court order postponing 
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If You Should be Drafted— 


You would have new legal rights, protecting 


your financial condition against creditors 


his regular payments to the bank. 

Insurance stays in force. The Vet- 
erans Administration will guarantee 
your premium payments for you, if 
your premiums have been paid up to 
date within 30 days of your induction. 
Dividends on your policies will be 
added to the value 
of the policies un- 
less you get special 
permission from the 
Veterans Admin- 
istration to collect 
them. After you are 
mustered out, you 
will have two years 
to catch up on your 
premium payments. 
This applies to in- 
surance policies up 
to $10,000 in value. 

Mortgage pay- 
ments also are 
frozen, if you can- 
not meet them. Property cannot be 
seized and sold. 

Charge accounts are frozen. 

After the war you have six months 
to arrange things with your creditors. 
You are entitled to set things up more 
or less as they were before you left 
civilian life—espe- 
cially loan pay- 
ments. If creditors 
get tough with you, 
you can go to court 
and get an order 
spacing out pay- 
ments on loans the 
way they were 
spaced originally. 
You can apply to 
the court for this 





relief before you leave the service o1 
any time in the first six months there- 
after. It is well to remember that in 
most States it is illegal for creditors 
to charge interest on interest; in othe: 
words, if you should owe back inter- 
est on a loan with a loan company, and 
they should try to 
re-write the 
and charge you in- 
terest on the whole 
amount, the 
tract is illegal and 
relieves you of the 
entire debt. 

Most credit 
ions, has 
mentioned, 
waiving interest on 
loans held by mem- 
bers in the armed 
forces. Until 
cently, Federal- 
chartered credit 
unions were not able under their by- 
laws to completely eliminate interest 
on these loans, but they were per- 
mitted to lower interest charges al- 
most to the vanishing point. In the 
last two months a ruling by the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
under which the Federal Credit Union 
Section operates, has made it possible 
for Federal credit unions to waive 
interest entirely. This action must 
be approved by members in meeting, 
however, which fact gives Federal 
credit union annual meetings added 
significance at the present time. 

Insurance policies written by CUNA 
Mutual Insurance Society to cover 
credit union loans and deposits do not 
contain war clauses. A number of 
war claims have been paid. 


loan 


con- 


un- 
as been 


are 


re- 


The Spirit of the Credit Union 


By Roy F. 


HE word philosophy comes from 

two Greek words meaning re- 

spectively loving and wise and 
the word has been defined as the love 
of wisdom. 

My subject, this bright New Year’s 
Day, has to do with credit union 
philosophy, of what there is of love 
and wisdom in this credit union of 
ours. The more thought we give to 
such a subject, the more we agree 
with Shakespeare—“There are more 
things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 


Bergengren 


than are dreamt of in your philos- 
ophy.” 

This short, short true story will 
illustrate our philosophy better than 
could any abstract discussion. It has 
to do with love and wisdom and truth. 

One of my best friends is the treas- 
urer of a credit union of postal em- 
ployees. It is a large credit union, 
but it has never lost the common 
touch; and this treasurer keeps his 
hands always on the pulse of it. In 
the post office was a colored porter. 


1S 








He Was 


unhappily married to an im- 


provident woman and had divorced 
her with heavy resulting alimony 
When his debts had piled up to a total 


lightly in excess of three thousand 
dollars, he was notified by the post- 
master that he would lose his job if 


he didn’t do something to eliminate 


the constant nuisance to the officials 


of the post office due to his debt- 
ridden condition. He went to my 
friend, the treasurer, as his last 
chance, and here’s what happened. 


The treasurer took over the financial 
affairs of this humble colored man. One 
of his difficulties was due to the ex- 
cessive alimony payments to his wife. 
The went to the domestic 
relations court and had the payments 
reduced. 


treasurer 


He called in the man’s sec- 
ond wife who turned out to be a cap- 
able and honest girl She readily 
agreed that she could run the house 
on the budget which the treasurer had 
prepared. For over three years this 
borrower the hands of a 
friendly receiver, who managed his 
affairs, keeping him out of further 
debt, compromising and paying up the 
old mountain of debt, keeping a 
friendly eye on the family and finally 
bringing the borrower through, out of 
debt, his job safe, his home properly 
managed and with the whole 
ending happily as all good 
should. 


Was In 


story 
stories 


HEN it was all over the colored 
porter wrote a note to the treas- 
The paper on which the note 
was written, while originally white, 
showed signs of prior use and much 
handling. The note had been written 
with a dull lead pencil. The spelling 
would not have satisfied Noah Web- 
ster. I have forgotten most of that 
very touching message, but I shall 
never forgot how it started. “You 
are the finest man God ever made.” 
That was the colored man’s estimate 
of the credit union after 
three years of contact. 


urer. 


treasurer 


There was love in that transaction, 
and wisdom, and there is indeed more 
of this humanity in every properly 
managed credit union than we have 
ever dreamt to be a part of our philos- 
ophy. 

We will develop our philosophy, it 
seems to me, as we emulate this par- 
ticular credit union treasurer. For 
a credit union is not another kind of 
a loan agency. I was asked recently 
to define credit union. I have expe- 
rienced credit union operations now 
for a quarter of a century. I have 
seen something great and fine and 
potentially of vast importance come 
from humble beginnings in a single 
decade. I know that the credit union 
will not come to fruition until long 
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after my day—but it is right and 
proper to dream dreams about what 
the credit union may become, and 
there is some substance in those 
dreams when it is appreciated what 


has already been accomplished 
The credit union—to define it as 
I believe it will eventually be defined 
is man’s evolutionary effort to pro- 
duce on this continent economic de- 
mocracy. 


T IS the attempt man is making to 

unlock certain forces within himself 
which, unreleased, keep him a slave 
and, released, lead him on to the 
promised land of human freedom. 

It is man’s first chance to make the 
America of the forefather’s 
come true. 


dreams 


It is the beginning of a struggle 
which will never end until our eco- 
nomic, as well as our political, life is 
truly of and for and by the people. 

It is the Parable of the Good Samar- 
itan, written into modern life. 

It is the attempt to make the dream 
of human brotherhood come true. 

It is the mobilization of money co- 
operatively that, in the process, we 
may grow in stature until we are able 
to do, working together cooperatively, 
all those things which we can do bet- 
ter for ourselves than these same 
things are now being done for us. 

It is the hope that we may, one day, 
reach hands across the seas and find 
men and women in every country of 
the world who will join with us in a 
decent international brotherhood. 

It is—and I say it with all reverence 








Self-Help 


is the keystone of the credit 
union. It is an organization of 
people, by people, for people 
—to help themselves in their 
own emergencies. No running 
to others for help, no knee- 
bending, no apple-polishing. 
Your credit union is yours, to 
serve you as you think best. 
That’s why the credit union is 
Democracy in Action. 











Credit unions pay many kinds of 
dividends. The cash returned on 
deposits is only one. 

Some credit unions pay a patron- 
age dividend to borrowers, return- 
ing a part of the interest at the end 
of the year. Some credit unions 


All Kinds of Dividends | 


operate a checking service for 
members; in fact, in some rural 
“bankless” towns, credit unions 


supply the financial keystone of the 
community. 

Many credit unions insure the 
loans and deposits of members 
against death and disability. Thus, 
when a member dies, his loan is 
paid for him. Since the money 
spent by the credit union for this 


purpose is taken from earnings, 
the insurance may properly be 


considered in the nature of a divi- 
dend. 

Speaking of dividends, it is the 
recommendation of the Credit 
Union National Association and 
the Federal Credit Union Section 
that no credit union pay a dividend 
higher than 3 per cent this year, in 
order not to compete with War 
Bonds. 














God working through man, mobiliz- 
ing forces that the God in man may 
win permanent Victory over the evil 
in him. 

Love—wisdom—truth—t he y 
stitute indeed our philosophy. 

How shall we attain to this high 
idealism within the credit union 
movement? 

We will create that type of leader- 
ship. 

For an army is as good as its leader- 
ship. Battles are won only in part by 
the courage of soldiers. Battles must 
be planned. It takes statesmen to 
foresee the responsibilities of tomor- 
row. In the credit union movement 
what Napoleon said must literally 
come true. “Every private soldier has 
a marshal’s baton in his knapsack.” 
We cannot have too much nor too 
inspired leadership. Sometimes I am 
told that it is too much to expect a 
man to work for nothing as a credit 
union or chapter officer, that the sac- 
rifice is too great, that we expect and 
demand too much. I wonder. 


con- 


AKE the case of any credit union 
treasurer—John Smith, we'll call 
him. He works diligently at his trade. 
In his spare time he manages a credit 
union of three hundred members and 
serves them well. When the great 
hour of reckoning comes for John and 
his score is added up in the Book of 
Life, with his assets neatly totalled in 
one column and his liabilities in the 
other and the eternal balance is struck 
—how do you suppose, comparatively, 
his credit union service to more than 
three hundred people will count? 
This man’s record will be in the black 
possibly for the simple reason that 
the purpose of life is service and the 
measure of life is the extent of service. 
Lucky indeed the man who has a 
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chance to serve his fellows! 

Some day progress within the credit 
union movement will follow normal 
lines. The treasurer will find his first 
opportunity for leadership right home 
in his own credit union and many, 
many times there will be those to say 
— “You are the finest man God ever 
made” who will mean it. Then he 
will grow up to the Chapter where the 
opportunity for service is limitless. 
He will join the Founder’s Club by 
organizing a new credit union because 
thereby he proves his love to our 
credit union. Establishing chapter 
leadership he will attend league meet- 
ings and there his powers for leader- 
ship will find challenging opportunity 
for expansion. If he would work at 
the credit union as the labor of his 
life, he will find opportunities for em- 
ployment as the personnel of leagues 
inevitably increases. From his train- 


ing in the league he will progress 
logically to the National Board and to 
participation in the work of the Na- 
tional Association. There will be the 
same constant inspiration to his ambi- 
tions that he would find in any enter- 
prise, and it is my guess that there 
will be eventually more openings at 
the top than men can be found to 
fill them. 

There is a word, a beautiful word, 
and I bid you think on it as we enter 
this momentous year when democracy 
is in the balance and the greatest war 
in history rages as we go forth to 
prove free 
men. This word has been the inspira- 
tion of all true individual greatness. 
It inspired a certain Man to drag His 
cross to Calvary. 


our worth to endure as 


It has motivated 
the greatest, the most valuable men 
and women who have walked usefully 


across the stage of life in every gen- 
eration. It is the word which now 
inspires the credit union leader who 
goes out and organizes credit unions 
in spite of the war. There is no finer 
word in any language. 

Our leaders of the future will be 
truly dedicated to Service. 

And they will be very, very rich 
because the rewards of service pass 
all human understanding. 

Our philosophy has eternal life. The 
credit union will be serving mankind 
long after Hitler is dead and forgotten. 
And happy indeed will be the man or 
the woman who, in 1943, heeds the call 
to credit union service. 

For God—for Country—for the 
Credit Union, our symbol of democ- 
racy! 

A Happy New Year—dedicated to 
service to Country and to mankind. 


Behind the Scenes with CUNA Mutual Insurance 


HE other day CUNA Mutual re- 

ceived this letter, noticeable only 

for its brevity and typical of hun- 
dreds in our files: 

“The widow was overwhelmed with 
sratitude when we told her that their 
loan was paid in full. Please accept 
our personal thanks for this splendid 
service.” 

Let’s look into this case, as there 
happen to be circumstances involved 
that are also typical of hundreds in 
our files. Over two years ago this 
member, was was then 35 years of age, 
married and the father of three chil- 
dren, borrowed $500. He had pre- 
viously borrowed various amounts 
from his credit union and at the same 
time tried to make regular payments 
on his home. Shortly after the last 
loan was made, one of the youngsters 
contracted infantile paralysis and 
within a few weeks his wife, devoting 
her days and nights to the care of her 
little family and the child who was 
desperately ill, suffered a_ physical 
breakdown. 

Because he could not afford outside 
help, the husband began to lose time 
at the plant and payments on his obli- 
gations became delinquent. Worried 
by the sickness in his family, increas- 
ing medical costs and rapidly de- 
pleting savings, this member paid no 
attention to his own welfare. -His 
weakened physical condition could not 
withstand an attack of pneumonia, 
which caused his sudden death. He 
left only the minimum amount of 
group insurance, secured at the plant, 
which was not enough to pay the 
medical, hospital and other bills, his 
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By Earl Rentfro, Manager 


credit union loan and funeral 
penses. 

There seems to be nothing anyone 
can say to give courage to a family 
left with obligations that cannot be 
met. The officers of this credit union 
are thankful that they helped in a 
practical way by having Loan Pro- 
tection, which paid off the loan bal- 
ance of $475, and a contract which 
made it possible for them to return 
$25.18 to the widow in shares and the 
same amount in Life Savings insur- 


ance. 


exX=- 


NOTHER letter led to this informa- 
tion: a credit union member bor- 
rowed $360 last January and agreed to 
repay it at the rate of $30 per month. 
Four payments were made and he 
died. The credit union had Loan Pro- 
tection and filed a claim for $249, 
which was promptly paid. Three 
weeks later the widow came across 
the member's credit union pass book 
while going through his belongings 
and discovered the last entry under 
loans showed a balance of $240 still 
unpaid. With the pass book in one 
hand and $240 she had left from her 
husband’s insurance in the other, she 
looked up the treasurer. She knew 
her husband would want her to pay 
that loan, because around home he 
had talked so much about the good 
work the credit union did for its mem- 
bers. 
No one but an officer of a credit 


union which has a Loan Protection 
contract can appreciate how gratified 
this treasurer was that he could tell 
the widow that the loan was insured, 
as he stamped the last balance item 
“Paid in Full.” He could meet her 
grateful tears with a smile because he 
knew the credit union had rendered 
another service. 

Another credit union had been a 
member of the Society since 1936 but 
during that time had no claims. Faced 
with shrinking loan balances and 
lower income, the directors deliber- 
ated over the problem of reducing 
operating expenses. The treasurer ad- 
vised that “the credit union felt Loan 
Protection was a luxury that could be 
dispensed with” and requested the 
cancellation of their contract. Two 
weeks after cancellation became effec- 
tive, two members lost their lives in 
a fire, and the credit union was com- 
pelled to force payment of their loans 
by co-signers. Realizing that just be- 
cause their house had not burned 
down it was not good business to do 
without insurance, the board of di- 
rectors again applied for Loan Pro- 
tection, but they already had lost the 
protection paid for over the past six 
years. 

What is the story behind these few 
words? 

“We understand this member had 
no other insurance and the proceeds 
of the Life Savings claim were there- 
fore greatly appreciated by the fam- 
ily.” 

The credit union was organized in 
1936. The subject became a member 
immediately by paying an entrance fee 
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of 25 cents and depositing $2.50 in 
shares. The next year he deposited 
$2.50 more, and then having a fully 
paid up unit of $5.00 he received a 
dividend of 20 cents at the end of the 
vear. The credit union made no loans 
the time the 
credit union secured a Life Savings 
contract in 1938, his pass book showed 
shares in the amount of $5.20, loans 
none. After that things began to hap- 
pen; as indicated by the pass book, 
$5.00 was deposited each month for the 
last six months of 1938, then 65 cents 
total, $35.85 
increased to 
which, 


to this member, so at 


was added in dividends: 
In 1939 deposits 
$7 50 


were 


per month, plus divi- 





dends, made a total at the close of the 
year of $128.78. In 1940 the same 
schedule was maintained and the pass 


book showed a savings balance of 
$226.88. For 1941 the balance was 


$331.21. However, during that year 
he borrowed and repaid $125.00, with 
shares as security for the loan. An ad- 
ditional amount of $52.50 was de- 
posited during the first seven months 
of 1942. 

The member died in September. The 
credit union turned over to the widow 
the original deposit balance of $383.71 
plus an additional amount of $383.71 
from the Life Savings Plan, or a total 
of $767.42. 


Want to Help Your Friends? 


By Tom Doig 


O YOU have friends who do not 

belong to credit unions? Would 
they like to belong? You can help them 
organize their own credit unions if you 
want to. The act of organizing a credit 
union is simple. It is only necessary 
to find a group within which a credit 
union would function well—50 people 
or more—who have a common bond of 
association or occupation. They may 
work for the same employer, belong to 
the same church or labor union, or live 
in the same small community. 

There ate field men who will help 
you organize credit unions for your 
friends. You can get in touch with your 
State credit union league or with the 
Credit Union National Associa- 
tion, Madison, Wisconsin. There 


credit union in addition to the one 
to which they belong. There are now 
some 740 members in this Club. These 
are the pioneers of the credit union 
movement—the people who have de- 
veloped sufficient enthusiasm for 
credit unions to inspire them to urge 
their neighbors to make use of credit 
union facilities. 


HE Credit Union National Associa- 

tion in an effort to inspire volun- 
teer organizers is now offering a prize 
consisting of a $100 War Bond to that 
individual (exclusive of paid person- 
nel of the credit union movement) 
who produces the largest number of 


credit unions per thousand of popula- 
tion in his city or town between Sep- 
tember 1, 1942, and February 28, 1943. 
Therefore, I would urge all credit 
union members to make an effort to do 
things: (1) Organize at least one cred- 
it union in order that you may be- 
come a member of the Founders’ Club, 
and (2) organize as many more credit 
unions as possible with the thought in 
mind that you might win the $100 
War Bond. 

The credit union is a cooperative 
society. No one benefits through the 
formation of such a society except 
those who are eligible to membership 
in it. There is no personal financial 
gain involved in the process of or- 
ganizing a credit union to serve others. 
Therefore if credit union facilities are 
to be made available to constantly en- 
larging numbers of people in North 
America, the organization work in- 
volved must be carried on as a disin- 
terested public service by you and me 
and the other four million credit 
union members in the United States. 

We now have 11,000 credit unions 
in North America and we should have 
at least 100,000. The demand for cred- 
it unions is as great today as it ever 
has been. The need for credit union 
service will be greater in the future 
than it has been in the past. Most of 
the credit unions operating in North 
America have been brought into being 
through volunteer effort. You have 
the service of the credit union because 
someone gave willingly of his own 


time and his own energy in order 





is no charge for the service of 
organizing a credit union. 
When the field man visits a 
group of people interested in 
organizing a credit union, he 
explains the credit union to 
them and helps make out a 
formal application for a char- 
ter. It is as simple as that. If 
you are enthusiastic about your 
credit union, it is only neces- 
sary that you be able to im- 
part some of that enthusiasm to 
others. Why not try organizing 
a credit union yourself? If you 
find that you need assistance a 
State league or National Asso- 
ciation representative will be 
glad to step in at any time. 
There is in the credit union 
movement a rather exclusive 
organization known as the 
Founders’ Club which limits 
its membership to persons who 
are members of credit unions 
and demonstrated their 
interest in the credit union 
movement by organizing one 


have 








Neighborliness 


is the word for your credit union—a way of getting together 
with people to help each other out. The pioneers built their 
houses as neighbors. They traveled as neighbors across the 
continent in covered wagons, helping each other in trouble, 
protecting each other from outlaws and Indians. In your 
credit union, you and you and you save a few dollars so 
that the fellow in need can borrow a large sum. That’s why 
the credit union is Democracy in Action. 
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that your economic position might be 
bettered. We suggest that you go and 
do likewise. There is no greater thrill 
than the knowledge that unselfishly 


you have brought into being a credit 
union which for years will perform a 
humane service for those affiliated 
with it. 


What About Your Income Tax? 


NLESS Congress makes radical 
changes in the income tax law 


between now and March 15, 
credit union members are going to dig 
deeper in their jeans than they have 
ever dug before for Federal taxes. 
Have you stopped to figure out how 
much the tax is going to cost you? 
Have you readjusted your budget to 
take care of the new burdens? Prob- 
ably not; an unofficial estimate has it 
that only one person in four is saving 
money to meet the tax. 

Credit union loans will be necessary 
for a lot of members. They will not 
solve the problem, but they will help 
members through a temporary embar- 
rassment until they have prepared 
themselves for the long haul. 

If you make $2,000 a year and have 
one child, here is what you will pay 
the government in 1943: in income 
tax, $51; in Victory tax, $5.73 each 
month. The Victory tax will be de- 
ducted from your paycheck. Patriots 
will do their best to put 10 per cent of 
the paycheck into War Bonds; if you 
are successful in this effort, you will 
find War Bonds and taxes taking a 
total of $319.80 from your annual 
$2,000. This is probably not so far from 
what you have been paying for rent. 

If you make $3,000 a year and have 
one child, you will pay an income tax 
of $224, a Victory tax for the year of 
$118.80, and invest $300 in Bonds. This 
makes a total of $642.80. 

Now this isn’t all permanent ex- 
pense, of course. You are making 
money on your Bond purchases. You 
will get back some of the money you 
put into the Victory tax—25 per cent 
if you are single, 40 per cent if you are 
married plus 2 per cent for each de- 
pendent. But it is certainly out-of- 
pocket expense for the moment, and it 
will materially affect the way you live 
for the duration. 

Meanwhile the cost of living remains 
an uncertain and threatening quantity. 
As of July 15, 1942, the cost of living 
had advanced 16.9 per cent over the 
1935-39 average. This, too, can be fig- 
ured as a direct tax on your paycheck; 
assuming your income is the same as it 
was on an average during 1935-39, you 
are now losing from your $2,000 pay- 
check a total of $639 for taxes, bonds 
and living costs—or a total of $1,122 
from your $3,000 income. 

These figures are by no means com- 
pletely accurate, of course: your de- 
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ductions may be larger than average 
in preparing your income tax return, 
you may be buying fewer things than 
in the good old days, you may be eat- 
ing cheaper grades of food. The tax 
figures here given are based on the 
government’s optional form for in- 
comes under $3,000, which allows ap- 
proximately 6 per cent for deductions. 

Nevertheless, a large percentage of 
credit union members have not bene- 
fited financially by the war. A recent 
survey by Dr. George Gallup indicated 


that six out of ten urban American 
families have incomes no larger than 
in 1941. One family in six is actually 
making less. Many credit union mem- 
bers work for Federal, State, county or 
municipal governments, where pay in- 
creases have not kept pace with living 
costs. 

With this article we publish a table 
to help you estimate your income tax. 
This is the optional form supplied by 
the government. In using it, write 
down your income for the year and de- 
duct $385 for each dependent (other 
than husband or wife). The result you 
get from this subtraction is your gross 
taxable income. This is all the figuring 
you do: the table tells you the rest. 

It may, however, not pay you to fig- 
ure your tax by the optional form. 
Perhaps you are entitled to larger than 
average deductions. Among the de- 


If you use the Government's Optional Form to figure your income 
tax, you can find in this table the tax you will pay. Persons whose 
income runs over $3,000 annually cannot use this form. The deduc- 
tions allowed in the optional form run about 6 per cent. If you are 
entitled to higher deductions, your tax will be lower. (This does 
not include what you will pay under the Victory Tax law.) 

















| 
| The tax is— 
eg tse 
(1) Married 
| person whose 
spouse does 
Single | Married} not make 
If the gross But not | person | person separate 
income over— (not | making | return or 
fs over— head of | separate} (2) Married 
a family); return | person mak- 
ing joint 
return or 
(3) Head of 
family 
$0 $ 525 $ 0 $ 0 $ 0 
$525 550 1 0 0 
$550 575 4 0 0 
$575 | 600 7 0 | 0 
$600 625 ll 0 | 0 
$625 } 650 15 0 0 
$650 675 20 3 0 
$675... 700 24 6 0 
$700 725 28 9 | 0 
$725 750 33 14 | 0 
$750... | 775 37 18 | 0 
775... | 800 41 22 | 0 
$800 825 46 27 0 
$825. | 850 50 31 0 
$850 | 875 54 35 0 
$875 900 59 40 | 0 
$900 925 63 44 0 
$925 950 67 48 0 
$950 975 71 52 0 
$975 1,000 76 57 0 
$1,000 1,025 80 61 0 
$1,025 1,050 | 84 65 0 
$1,050 1,075 89 70 | 0 
$1,075 1,100 93 | 74 | 0 
$1,100 1,125 97 | 78 0 
$1,125 1,150 102 83 0 
$1,150 1,175 106 87 0 
$1,175 1,200 1°0 91 | 0 
$1,200 1,225 1i5 96 0 
$1,225 1,250 | 119 100 | 0 
$:,250 1,275 | 123 104 | 0 
$1,275 1,300 | 128 109 | 1 
$1 ,300 | 1,325 | 132 113 4 
$1,525 1,350 | 136 117 7 
$1,350 1,375 | 141 122 10 
$1,375 1,400 | 145 126 | 14 
$1,400 1,425 | 149 | 130 17 
$1,425 1450 | 154 | 135 21 
$1,450 1,475 158 | 139 25 
$1,475 1,500 162 | 143 29 
$1,500... 1,525 167 148 | 34 
$1,525 1,550 171 152 | 38 
$1,550... | 1,575 175 156 42 
$1,575 1:600 | 180 | 161 47 
$1,600 1,625 | 184 165 51 
$1,625... | 1,650 188 169 56 
1,650 | 1,675 193 174 60 
$1,675 1,700 197 178 64 
$1,700 1,725 201 182 68 
$1,725 1,750 206 187 73 






































| The tax is 
} (1) Married 
| } person whose 
| | spouse does 
| Single | Married| not make 
If the gross But not | person | person separate 
income over— (not making | return or 
is over— head of | separate | (2) Married 
afamily)| return | person mak- 
ing joint 
return or 
(3) Head of 
| family 
$1,750 $1,775 210 $191 $77 
$1,775 1,800 214 195 81 
$1,800 1,825 218 199 85 
$1,825 1,850 223 204 90 
$1,850 1,875 227 208 v4 
$1,875 1,900 231 212 yS8 
$1,900 1,925 236 217 103 
$1, 92! 1,950 240 221 107 
$1,950 1,975 244 225 111 
$1,975 2,000 249 230 116 
2,000 2,025 253 234 120 
2,025 2,050 257 238 124 
$2,050 2,075 262 243 129 
$2,075 2,100 266 247 133 
$2,100 2,125 270 251 137 
$2,125 2,150 275 256 142 
2,150 2,175 279 260 146 
$2,175 2,200 283 264 150 
$2,200 2,225 288 269 155 
$2,225 | 2,250 292 273 159 
2,250 2,275 296 277 163 
2,275 2,300 301 282 168 
$2,300 2,325 305 | 286 172 
$2,325 2,350 309 | 290 176 
$2,350 2,375 314 295 181 
2,375 | 2,400 318 | 299 185 
$2,400 | 2,425 322 303 189 
2,425 2,450 327 308 | 194 
$2,450 2,475 331 | 312 | 198 
2,475 2,500 335 316 202 
2,500 2,525 340 321 207 
$2,525 2,250 344 325 211 
$2,550 2,575 348 32 215 
$2,575 2,600 353 334 | 220 
$2,600 2,625 357 338 224 
2,625 2,650 361 342 | 228 
$2,650 2,675 366 347 | 233 
$2,675 2,700 371 351 237 
$2,700 2,725 376 355 241 
$2,725 2,750 381 359 245 
$2,750 2,775 386 364 250 
$2,775 2,800 391 369 254 
$2,800 2,825 396 374 258 
$2,825 2,850 401 379 263 
$2,850 2,875 406 384 267 
$2,875 2,900 411 389 271 
, 2,925 416 394 276 
$2,925 2,950 421 399 280 
$2,950 2,975 426 404 284 
$2,975 3,000 431 409 289 
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ductions which the government allows 
are interest payments on debts. A new 
clause permits a deduction for taxes 
and interest paid by tenant stock hold- 
ers in cooperative apartment dwell- 
ings. Another new clause permits de- 
ductions for medical expenses: if you 
paid more than 5 per cent of your in- 
come for medical, dental and hospital 
expenses (including accident and 
health insurance), you are entitled to 
deduct the amount spent over 5 per 
cent. This includes medical expenses 
for wife and dependents, but not ex- 
penses for which you are compensated 
by insurance. 

The Victory tax is simple: It is a 5 
per cent levy on all your income over 
$624. In other words, if your income is 
$2,000, you will pay 5 per cent of $1,376. 
This will be deducted from your pay- 
check if you are a wage-earner or sal- 
ary-earner; if you are self-employed, 
you will pay it with your March 1943 
income tax. 

There is a possibility that the income 
tax law will be altered to make it a 
withholding tax like the Victory tax. 
If this happens, you will no longer be 
responsible for paying the tax your- 
self, unless you are self-employed; 
your employer will collect it from your 
paycheck. 


The protective surplus 
maintained by Em- 
ployers Mutual affords 
a margin of safety 
which strengthens the 
stability of the com- 


pany. Every phase of 
the Employers Mutual 
financial structure is 
established with one 
definite objective: 
policyholder protec- 





LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WISCONSIN 
HOME OFFICE: WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 


Offices in Principal Cities of the United States 
Consult Your Local Telephone Directory 
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Greetings 


From Most Rev. Edwin V. O'Hara 
Bishop of Kansas City 


Please extend on my behalf to the 
readers of THe Bripce my sincere New 
Year’s greetings. I have long been 
impressed with the great benefit to be 
derived from credit unions. I spent 
some months in 1925 in Western 
Europe studying the cooperative credit 
societies in the Catholic parishes of 
many countries. The practical accom- 
plishments of these societies, which 
correspond to our credit unions, were 
a revelation. The cooperative move- 
ment is capable of promoting not only 
the economic but the social and moral 
welfare of its members. The credit 
union is a basic cooperative because it 
gives its members control of their 
financial operations. With this sound 
financial basis they may go safely on 
to establish other forms of coopera- 
tives among their members. 

May the year 1943 witness a great 
development of the credit union move- 
ment in the United States. I hope that 
the members of the credit union in this 
country are appreciative of the un- 
selfish and inspiring leadership which 
Mr. Bergengren has given these many 
years. 


Credit Unions Bid High 
Industrial credit unions were the 
winners when three footballs were 
auctioned off by Coach Jimmy Con- 
zelman of the Chicago Cardinals to 
the highest bidders in War Bonds. It 
happened in Denver and was reported 
in the November 15 Minute Man, 
newsletter of the War Savings Staff. 








Sl 
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Bound volumes of 
THE BRIDGE for 
1942 are available at 
$3 apiece. 
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New Credit Unions 
in November 


Seventeen new credit unions have 
been reported for November 1942 in 
the United States. By States: Ala- 
bama, 1; California, 2; Colorado, 
Illinois, 2; Indiana, 1; Louisiana, 
Missouri, 1; Tennessee, 1; Utah, 
Vermont, 1; West Virginia, 1; Wiscon- 
sin, 1. 


IO tO Do 


An additional thirteen were re- 
ported as newly affiliated with State 
credit union leagues. 





Loans That Credit Unions Make 

Among the commonest pur- 
poses for loans in credit unions 
are these: pay off old bills, buy 
cars (used to be!) and household 
equipment, home repairs, medi- 
cal expenses, vacations, taxes, 
Christmas presents. In _ rural 
credit unions, of course, other 
purposes are also common: pur- 
chase of livestock, equipment, 
feed, fertilizer, ete. 

Credit union law says a credit 
union may make loans for provi- 
dent and productive purposes. 
This is interpreted to mean any 
loan that contributes to your 
physical comfort, your health, 
your earning power, your con- 
venience or your peace of mind. 











The Bridge 


is a working tool for every 
credit union that wants to 
build up membership, keep 
members well informed, keep 
the credit union growing in 
its service to members. 


The Bridge 


is edited for people who be- 
lieve in credit unions; who are 
sincerely interested in making 
this thing called democracy 
come to life in every imagina- 
tion as well as in practical 
fact. 


The Bridge 


for every officer and committee 
member should be established 
as part of the regular operat- 
ing expenses. 


Credit union members who are 
not officers but are genuinely 
interested in their credit 
union, are invited to sub- 
scribe. They are also—-urgent- 
ly--invited to write to THE 
BRIDGE about their experi- 
ences in their credit unions. 
The price of a year’s subscrip- 
tion is $1. 


THE BRIDGE, 

Credit Union National Association, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

Please send THE BRIDGE for one year 


to: 


Name .... 


Address .. 
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CALENDARS. The official CUNA 1943 
Wall Calendar—l10™%” x 14”—consists of 
twelve full-length seasonal credit union 
posters so that you get 12 bright, colorful 
posters and the calendar for 50 cents. Or- 
der as many as you need including one to 
take home. POCKET CALENDARS: 
convenient for pocket or wallet, contain- 
ing a calendar and a three inch rule on 
one side and attractive credit union ad- 
vertising on the other; durable stock; for 
free distribution to your members; $1.50 
per 100. 


ANNUAL MEETING CHARTS. A set 
of four charts each 36” x 48” designed 
to enable you to show your members at 
the Annual Meeting just how the credit 
union is progressing. Fach kit includes 
gummed numerals and orange tape and 
complete instructions. Easy to make and 
of great value at your Annual Meeting. 
Price $1.25 per set. Used by over a thou- 
sand credit unions last year. 


THE NEW BOOK. By Bergengren and 
Doig this book, The War and After, dis- 
cusses the war problems of the credit 
union and the credit union members. Over 
1,300 copies sold already; fifty cents per 
copy; a fine New Year’s gift to your di- 
rectors and committee members. 
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Cuna Supply Cooperative 
confidently wishes you 


A HAPPIER NEW YEAR! 


Our credit union job is, first and foremost, to win the war and to de- 
vote our best effort to that end during 1943. (ur credit union is the 
symbol of the democracy we are fighting for, and our second job is to 
perform the maximum credit union service. The CUNA Supply Co- 
operative can help materially in this regard. 


First—January is time to take account of stock and to order the 
accounting forms you will need in 1943. The CUNA Supply Coopera- 
tive has a complete line of forms for State and Federal-chartered credit 
unions. 


Second—here are some of the things which may be helpful in build 
ing your credit union in 1943. 








SMALL CHANGE CALENDAR mers. Splendid to make easy tax, va- 
BANKS. Never was it more impor-_ cation, Christmas savings, etc. Price 
tant than now to promote thrift. The $1.00 per bank. 

CUNA Small Change Calendar Bank WAR BOND JACKETS AND WAR 
is four inches square and the date on STAMP BOOK JACKETS. Protect 
it is changed by the insertion of a your Bonds and Stamps by use of our 
nickel, a dime or a quarter daily (with durable envelopes and pockets. The 
an additional quarter needed to change War Bond Jackets sell for $1.05 per 100 
the month). It is made of durable and the jackets for War Stamp books 
tenite and we have sold over 50,000 of for $4.00 ner 1,000 (20% off to League 
therm to satisfied credit union custo- members). 


CREDIT UNION ADVERTISING MATCHES. We have a beautifully de- 
signed match pack, each pack containing 20 matches, with your credit union 
name and telephone number on the front, minimum order 2,500 match books; 
prices : 


2,500 $3.90 per 1,000 

5,000 3.60 per 1,000 

7,500 3.40 per 1,000 Plus 40c per thousand 
10,000 3.40 per 1,000 Federal Excise Tax 

25,000 3.15 per 1,000, and State Sales Tax if any. 
50,000 2.90 per 1,000 
100,000 2.75 per 1,000 


CUNA SUPPLY COOPERATIVE, Madison, Wis. 





Victory Tax 
(Continued from page 2) 


internal revenue must go a report 
showing how much has been taken 
from each employee’s pay. 

Within a month after the close of 
1943, the employer must give to each 
person on the payroll a_ statement 
showing how much has been deducted 
from his pay during the year for the 
Victory Tax. When paydays come 
weekly, this means 52 separate en- 
tries for each employee. The state- 
ment must be made out in triplicate— 
one for the employee, one for the em- 
ployer’s records and one for the tax 
bureau. 

Forms for these purposes are or will 
be available from your nearest col- 
lector of internal revenue—on re- 
quest. Posters explaining the tax for 
the benefit of employees will also be 
available. 

If you are paying any employee a 
taxable amount, you must start with- 
holding the stipulated 5 per cent be- 
ginning January 1. You must make 
your first cash remittance to the tax 
bureau April 30. You need not fur- 
nish your employees with any report 
on the amount withheld from their 
paychecks, however, until some time 
in January, 1944—except in the case 
of an employee leaving the job; in 
such cases, the employee must be giv- 
en an up-to-date statement with his 
last paycheck. 

Where credit union employees are 
working for less than $12 a week, no 
tax collection by the credit union is 
necessary. This is true even when the 
employee is earning enough elsewhere 
to bring his total income above the 
$12 level. For such cases, there will 
be an opportunity in the March, 1944, 
income tax form to make adjust- 
ments; the employee is responsible 
for making it. If the credit union finds 
it has withheld more or less than the 
correct tax in any quarter or calendar 
year, it may make proper adjustment 
in a subsequent year. 

Note: This has nothing to do with 
the 1 per cent social security deduc- 
tion, which continues as before. 


Wage Freezing 
(Continued from page 2) 


straighten out “maladjustments.” 
Such an increase will not be approved 
if the employees have already had a 
15 per cent increase since January 1, 
1941. Approval of the War Labor 
Board must be obtained. 

4. If the wage increase proposed 
was included in a written agreement 
or communicated to employees by 
formal action on or before October 3, 
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1942—and if the increase is applicable 
to work done before October 3, even 
though not reflected in the payroll 
before that date. WLB approval is not 
necessary. 

The purpose of the order is to pre- 
vent competition between employers; 
prevent inflated labor costs; prevent 
non-war industries from hiring em- 
ployees from essential industries. Re- 
gional War Labor Board offices are 
located in Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Atlanta, Kansas City (Mo.), 
Cleveland, Chicago, Dallas, Denver 
and San Francisco. 

Note that the order applies only to 
employees making under $5,000 annu- 
ally; employes making $5,000 or more 
are not covered. Questions may be 
addressed to your State credit union 
league or the Credit Union National 
Association, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Thirteen New Charters 
Reported in One Day 


One day in December—the 10th— 
brought to the offices of the Credit 
Union National Association reports of 
thirteen new credit unions. This is the 
best record for any single day since 
Pearl Harbor. Seven were reported 
by Lee O’Brien, managing director 
of the Missouri Mutual Credit League: 
three parish credit unions in Kansas 
City, one municipal employees and 
one teachers (both in St. Louis) and 
two industrial groups. Two were re- 
ported from Illinois, three from Ohio 
and one from Massachusetts. Total: 
thirteen, four Federal-chartered, nine 
State-chartered. 

Organizing of credit unions has 
slumped during the past year. Na- 
tional Association officials are hopeful 
that the tide has turned. 


AF of L Praises CU’s 


“Credit union services,” reported 
the executive council of the American 
Federation of Labor to its October 
convention, “have been of particular 
value to union members in peacetime 
because they give protection against 
loan sharks, furnish credit at low cost 
and encourage saving at a good rate 
of interest. In wartime, in addition 
to these services, the credit union has 





Answers 


to questions on page 13 
Answer 1. 136.8 plus per cent. 
Answer 2. 2635 per cent. 
Answer 3. $15. 


Answer 4. See 
union treasurer. 


your credit 











a special function because through it 
union members can invest their money 
in war bonds and at the same time be 
sure they can get cash quickly if 
needed.” 


Reading About Credit Unions 


Do you want to know more about 
credit unions? 

The following books, pamphlets, and 
leaflets will give you much informa- 
tion: 

Books 

Credit Union North America, by 
Roy F. Bergengren, $2. $1 to League 
members. 

The War and After, by Bergengren 
and Doig. 50 cents. 

Speaking of Change, by E. A. Filene. 
75 cents. 

You Pay and You Pay, by Maurice 
M. Goldman. $3. 20% discount to 
League members. 


Pamphlets 

Credit Unions—The People’s Banks, 
by Maxwell S. Stewart. 10 cents. 

Credit for Consumers, by LeBaron 
R. Foster. 10 cents. 

Credit Unions, by Frank O’Hara. 
5 cents. 

The Cooperative People’s Bank, by 
Alphonse Desjardins. 5 cents. 

How Easy Are Easy Payments? by 
L. R. Foster. 10 cents. 

Hard Times With Easy Payments, by 
Leane Zugsmith. 10 cents. 

Ten Close-ups of Consumers’ Credit. 
15 cents. 

The Church and Credit Unions, by 
Benson Y. Landis. 5 cents. 

The Teacher’s Credit Union, by R. F. 
Bergengren. 1 cent. 


Leaflets 

Three Million Amateur Bankers, by 
W. F. McDermott. 57 cents per hun- 
dred, less 20% to League members. 

Three Questions About Credit 
Unions. 28 cents per hundred net. 

Federal Credit Unions. 46 cents per 
hundred net. 

When Consumers Run Their Own 
Banks, 75 cents per hundred net. 

Leo XIII and Credit Unions, by 
Bishop A. J. Muench. 85 cents per 
hundred net. 

Slaying the Debt Dragon, from True 
Story. 60 cents per hundred net. 

The Power of Fifty Cents, by C. R. 
Orchard. 50 cents per hundred net. 

These can be bought from your 
State Credit Union League if it han- 
dles supplies, or from CUNA Supply 
Cooperative, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Alberta League Organized 


There is now an Alberta Credit 
Union League; it was organized by 
representatives of twenty-nine credit 
unions. 
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You don’t know how rich you are! 





You own a credit union. 


That means that you own your own bank—a place where you 
can go when you need money at low rates; a place where you can 
save as little as a quarter a week. 


That means that you own your own insurance company— 
CUNA Mutual Insurance Society, where you can 


Insure your loans against death or disability: if you 
die or are disabled before your loan is paid, CUNA 
Mutual pays it for you, freeing your family, your 
co-makers, your estate. 


Insure your savings: if you die, every dollar you 
have deposited in your credit union is matched with 
a dollar from CUNA Mutual. (Decreasing benefits 
on deposits made after age 55.) 


Tues things give you a security that no one but a credit union 
member can have. 


Write for our free leaflets on Loan 
Protection and Life Savings Insur- 
ance. 








There is N POSS ta 
War Clause in| | CUNA Murvar INsurance Society 


our contracts! 








Madison, Wisconsin 
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You havean ARMY of DOLLARS 
at your command...use it to meet | 
this years taxes Or any emergency 


inyour CREDIT UNION 
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